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Mysteries. As I looked down into these ruins, I tried to
imagine the time when the light of day shone into its atrium,
and when, behind closed doors and with the faithful around
him, St. Peter asked for a table to be brought for the mystery
of the Last Supper.

During all the misfortunes of the early Church an extra-
ordinary sanctity surrounded the House of Pudens. A table
was kept there for three and a half centuries on which it was
claimed St. Peter had celebrated the Holy Eucharist. When
St. John Lateran became the Cathedral Church of Rome early
in the Fourth Century, this table was taken from SL. Pudenziana
to the new church; and there it has remained encased in the
high altar. So precious was the association of the table in the
minds of the Christians of the Fourth Century, that one plank
of it was allowed to be retained in its original home; and this
is to be seen to-day, built into the altar at St. Pudenziana.
Cardinal Wiseman, who was titular cardinal of this Church,
wished to test the truth of the tradition that the plank at St.
Pudenziana and the table encased in the altar of St. John
Lateran were of the same wood. He had both scientifically
examined, and the report was that the wood is identical.

Standing in the House of Pudens, I remembered St.
Paul's words in the Second Epistle to Timothy, probably written
in Rome shortly before the Apostle's death. In this he sends
greetings to Timothy from " Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia.'*
That Linus was the St. Linus who became St, Peter's successor
as head of the Church seems fairly certain, and that Pudens
was the Pudens of St. Pudenziana, or his son, seems also
evident. But whether Pudens and Claudia were married, as
so many people have liked to imagine, is open to doubt.

Many attractive theories linking these two with Britain
have been built up on the strength of a Roman inscription
found at Chichester, which is often said to contain the name
of Pudens. Unfortunately a break occurs in the inscription
at a critical point, leaving only the four last letters of a name,
" ente," which might just as well terminate the name Glemente
as Pudente. Therefore all these theories are merest supposition.

Still, as you descend into the excavated chambers beneath
St. Pudenziana, your feet tread the pavements of First Century
Rome; the walls that rise around may have sheltered the